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Poisoning by Bracken.* 


By W. Hatt Savace, M.R.C.V.S. 


The fact that I live and practise in a district where 
bracken abounds, and so-called bracken poisoning 
is likely to be again encountered, and the feeling of 
helplessness experienced by myself in the outbreaks 
which have occurred in my practice, must be my 
excuse for this short paper. Knowing that the subject 
has lately been much and ably discussed, [ still feel 
that we are by no means fully informed on the subject, 
and hope that the condition will receive further 
consideration and investigation by those who have 
time and ability for the purpose. [ will, with your 
permission, give a short description of the cases I 
have met with in practice. 

On July 21st, 1921, I was called to see a bullock 
which had been grazing on an upland pasture. I was 
told that two bullocks had been affected with similar 
symptoms to this one, and that both had died within 
the previous fortnight. The owner informed me that 
the first thing that attracted his attention was that 
the affected animals staggered in their walk for a 
short distance, and then walked in a natural manner. 
When I saw the bullock he had an anxious expression 
on his face, walked about the building, was unsteady 
in his movements, and restless. The breathing was 
regular, not hurried, nor too deep. He ate a few 
mouthfuls of hay. The visible mucous membranes 
were pale. The animal passed a quantity of fluid 
feeces ; after the first evacuation the faeces were mixed 
with a considerable quantity of blood clots of a bright 
colour. A slight bloody discharge from both nostrils 
was observed. There were no signs of acute pain. 
The temperature was 107° F. 

On post-mortem the carcase was not swollen, neither 
had it decomposed rapidly ; there was a quantity of 
blood of a bright red colour discharged from the anus. 
There was no discharge from the mouth or nostrils. 
The mucous membrances were pale in colour. On 
removing the skin, the carcase was of a good colour, 
as if it had been bled. The rumen was full. There 
was an excess of peritoneal fluid. The connective 


covered with ecchymoses, and much thickened. The 
blood was examined microscopically, without finding 
trace of anthrax. The spleen (as in all cases seen) 
was normal, and the blood throughout the body was 
of a bright red colour. 

The whole length of the small intestine contained 
a bright-coloured bloody substance, and had patches 
of extravasations throughout its extent. I was 
unable to satisfy myself that I could account 
for the condition; therefore, beyond making an 
examination of the pasture, I contented myself by 
advising that the remaining animals be removed 
to other ground. This was done, the animals being 
moved on to a good meadow. In a fortnight’s time 
another bullock was taken ill with similar symptoms, 
and died the following day. I got a brother prac- 
titioner to come with me to see the case, and it was 
decided to send specimens to Sir John M’Fadyean, 
who kindly gave an opinion that the animals had been 
poisoned by eating bracken, and stated that in 
bracken poisoning there was rather a long incubative 
period, and the cases might, therefore, develop for a 
week or more after access to bracken was cut off. 

Between July 27th and August 8th, 1922, I had 
similar cases at another upland farm, when three 
animals died. On August 18th, 1922, two other fatal 
cases occurred at another upland farm, the symptoms 
being similar, and death took place in every case the 
second day after the symptoms had been observed. 

In the two upland farms the disease had not 
occurred before, nor has it, in either case, occurred 
since, and the animals on both farms had been 
regularly in the habit of eating bracken in considerable 
quantities over a long period of time without any 
apparent ill-effects. 

According to Klimmer, the toxic principle of 
Pteris aquilina is still unknown. He states that it 
is not pteritanic acid (which is identical ‘with felicinic 
acid) as generally stated in veterinary literature. 

Considering the fact that when this disease breaks 
out amongst a herd of cattle the loss is so great, 
would it not be possible to discover the toxic principle, 
and to find out by experiment whether or not it was 
cumulative and explosive in its action ? 

Sir Stewart Stockman, in his report to the Board of 
Agriculture, 1909 and 1910, as the result of experi- 
ments made in feeding swedes in addition to bracken, 
states that these experiments supply further definite 
evidence that green bracken is poisonous in the 
autumn at least, and that it is accountable for the 
trouble characterised by symptoms and lesions of 
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tissue and peritoneum in the lumbar region were 
spotted with blood extravasations. The heart, lungs, 

kidneys, and liver were of normal appearance, with es 
the exception of the gall bladder, which contained ve 
bile, tinged with blood, and the walls of which were os 
*Read at the North Wales Division Meeting at Denbigh on August Ist, be: 
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acute scurvy, and which is sometimes regarded as a 


specific disease, affecting a number of animals on the — 
They also | 


same pasture at about the same time. 
furnish evidence that the trouble does not arise from 
avitaminosis, but that it is probably due to a specific 
poison, which has not yet been isolated. In an article 
in the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics, he says that the poisonous principle is usually 
present only in comparatively small amount, that it 
belongs to the class of vegetable toxins (Phytotoxins) 
like Ricin, Abrin, etc.; that it is what is called 
cumulative, and that in addition to being cumulative, 
it requires a certain time to establish its full effect, 
after which severe illness may begin in an explosive 
manner it may be weeks after the poison has been 
withheld. 

There is no doubt that bracken, given experiment- 
ally, will, if fed long enough, in some cases produce 
sickness and death, and on post-mortem enable us 
to find conditions similar to those we find in cattle 
dying of naturally-acquired bracken posioning. But, 
after a careful search of literature on the subject, 
I have yet to find a case in which an animal has been 
experimentally fed for a considerable time on bracken, 
then before any symptoms of poisoning occur has been 
removed from bracken land, and sickened and died, 
showing symptoms before and after death similar to 
those we see in bracken poisoning. 

I am confident that, when this condition is further 
studied, we shall find that there is something further 
to be found than an explosive poison, which is cumu- 
lative, and the action of which is sometimes delayed 
for weeks after the poison has been withheld. Rather 
the appearance of the disease leads one to think that 
if bracken has any influence, it, or possibly some insect 
(for instance, the Fern Beetle, which is active just about 
the time that these cases appear) carries the spores 
of an organism which, in course of time, develops 
in the animal and gives rise to the condition in which 
we are interested. The bracken, then, together with 
the previous scarcity of food which is likely to have 
occurred, will have so lowered the resistance of the 
animal (and possibly also injured the mucous mem 
brane of the intestinal tract) that organisms normally 
present in the body gain entrance into the circulation, 
with harmful results. 

As, up to the present, prevention is the only possible 
way to combat this disease, and taking it for granted 
that the presence of bracken is necessary for its 
occurrence, it is well to remember that the Agricultural 
Dept., North Wales University College, in carrying 
out experiments to ascertain the best means of 
eradicating this pest, have proved that monthly 
cuttings, commencing the first week in June and 
extending to September, will in a few years’ time 
practically eradicate the bracken. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. F. Aston, Derby, said he wished to con- 
gratulate Mr. Savage on producing such an interesting, 


important and open paper——-one which was bound to 
He agreed throughout 


arouse considerable discussion. 


with the description of the symptoms and pathological 
lesions. He wished to lay particular stress on this 
point, so that there should be no doubt that the 
disease he knew as “ bracken poisoning” was the 
same that gave trouble in North Wales. It was very 
prevalent in the Border Counties from Shrewsbury to 
Hereford in May and June, and again in the autumn, 
particularly in a dry summer like that of 1921. The 
worst outbreak he could remember was on a farm 
where nine animals died, and some six or seven were 
ill and recovered. It was his definite opinion that 
bracken was not poisonous except so far as it caused 
chronic constipation. The general cause of the 
condition was the Bipolar organism, the bracken 
acting as the secondary factor in the disease —as the 
rough corn stubble in corn stalk disease. In cases of 
sheep and cattle that died from this disease he had 
received bacteriological reports of the presence of 
B. bipolaris, and vaccines had been made from the 
strains and used as a preventative measure with 
success, particularly by. Mr. Barker. It was difficult 
to believe that the fern was poisonous when whole 
herds of cattle grazed it almost solely for weeks at a 
time. Again, the “incubative period”’ was enormous 
for a poison. Beasts would succumb after being on 
bracken-free land for a fortnight, and yet they were 
asked to believe that a vegetable toxin took so long 
to act, and yet acted so quickly that death could 
supervene in twenty-four hours. Unfortunately, he 
could not afford to fulfil Koch’s Postulates, but felt 
that, from the fact that the organism was present, a 
vaccine made from it was preventative, and the 
hemorrhagic septicemia sera, as used in the States, 
had given great satisfaction in one outbreak- these 
must be facts on which to return a temporary verdict 
until the research workers would show sufficient 
initiative to take the matter further. (Hear, hear.) 
He was pleased to see among them that day Mr. 
Montgomerie, whose purpose in life was now to assist 
them in elucidating such matters. He wished him 
every success, and that success would be best supplied 
by the North Wales veterinary surgeons’ active and 
thorough support and communications when such 
cases arose. He thought they must incriminate 
something else beside bracken, judging by the results 
of his own enquiries and those of colleagues. 

The Prestpent thanked Mr. Aston for his remarks, 
and expressed the hope that he would soon become a 
specialist. He did not quite agree, for the moment, 
with all the deductions made by Mr. Aston, and his 
view was that bracken was poisonous. Personally, 
he thought Mr. Aston’s evidence to be a little bit thin. 
However, he did not know bracken poisoning as it 
occurred in North Wales. 


Mr. MonTGoMERIE, in continuing the discussion, 
expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Savage for opening 
up such a splendid subject for their meeting that day, 
and for giving his clinical record of bracken poisoning. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Aston’s appearance was very 
welcome, and had added a fine exposition of the view 
of a “school” who had satisfied themselves that 
what was called bracken posioning was due to the 
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Bacillus bovisepticus, and was, in fact, hemorrhagic 
septicema. He had a perfectly open mind at the 
moment, but wished to offer his reasons for being 
unable to accept Mr. Aston’s assurance that a member 
of the Pasteurella group was the causal agent. Sir 
Stewart Stockman’s work had shown definitely 
that experimental feeding with bracken could produce 
the clinical picture of bracken poisoning. Many had 
said that these features were not compatible with 
vegetable poisoning. He would refer them to the 
discussion at a recent meeting of the V.M.A. of Ireland 
( Veterinary Record, Vol. IV., No. 23, pp. 495-502). 
Professors Craig and Kehoe then contributed a valuable 
review of our present knowledge on these matters. 
That the clinical features of a disease should make 
one consider it due to a certain organism, and initiate 
an attempt to prove the idea, was not the surest 
starting point. He had noticed how very soon after 
death secondary invaders could be found in the 
organs and blood of animals seriously ill for some little 
time before their demise. He himself had seen 
Bipolar staining organisms in blood smears from 
bracken cases, but the animals had been dead some 
time. He would ask if it was not remarkable that 
Sir Stewart Stockman did not record these organisms 
during his experimental work if they were so constantly 
present, as Mr. Aston believed. While admitting 
that he could not remember any record of even smear 
examinations, he felt sure that at such laboratories 
an animal would not have died under these conditions, 
without such and further examinations being made. 
Moreover, Professor Craig stated in the discussion 
at the Irish meeting that “in undoubted cases of 
bracken poisoning no pathogenic organisms were 
found in the blood stream.” That opinion and 
experience carried consjderable weight. (Hear, hear.) 
He would point out that several of the members present 
at the meeting had examined blood smears from the 
cases they had met—suspecting anthrax—and he 
wished to know if they had seen Bipolar staining 
organisms in cases in which the animal had been 
but an hour or so dead. He wished also to ask if 
they frequently met cases in spring—May and June. 

The PRresipENT (interposing) asked if the condition 
had been reproduced by inoculating cattle with 
organisms cultivated from natural cases. 

Mr. MontTGoMERIE, replying, said: So far as my 
memory serves, I know of no such reproduction. I 
may add, however, that the evidence so far produced 
in favour of B. bovisepticus being the cause of bracken 
poisoning, as we know it, appears to me very thin. 

Mr. J. H. Wynne said that during the twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years he had been in practice he only 
met with two cases of bracken poisoning, as far as he 
knew. Beth outbreaks were practically the same. 
They were reported to him as suspected anthrax, 
but on examination of the blood no anthrax bacilli 
were present. 

In the last case, which occurred in 1922, two animals 
were dead when he arrived on the scene. There was 
a large quantity—about a quart—of bright coloured 
blood on the floor of the shippon ; this had been passed 
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per rectum. With Mr. R. P. Jones he made a post- 
mortem examination and, on opening and laying back 
the skin, they found that considerable extravasation 
of blood had taken place, and this was very noticeable 
when the abdomen and chest were opened. The 
intestine contained practically all the blood of the 
animal. The lungs were as light in appearance as if 
the animal had been bled; in fact, the animal had 
literally bled into the intestine and to a less extent 
elsewhere. This was an acute case; some of the 
animals would live for days. The first symptoms 
observed were dulness, rise of temperature, petechial 
spots on the visible mucous membranes, and trickling 
of blood down one or both nostrils. In his view the 
condition was not common in North Wales, although 
they had bracken growing everywhere on the hillside, 


When the condition occurred again veterinary 
surgeons should inform the Research Department of 
Bangor College. It was a condition that lent itself 
admirably for research, as some of the animals attacked 
lived for days, and all the stages could be observed, 
as all the animals were usually not suffering at the 
same time. 

He did not think they had far to go to get to the 
root of the trouble. It was evident that something 
was at work which broke up the capillary blood- 
vessel walls. The cause of this disintegration might 
be a chemical poison, or it might be bacterial. 
Personally, he thought it was chemical rather than 
bacterial. It was very desirable that chemists 
and pathologists should work together with 
a view to elucidating the cause. There would be 
no use in pathologists working alone, he thought, 
unless of course, they were well up in chemistry, 

In the cases he had seen he did not think the cause 
of death was hemorrhagic septicemia. 

Mr. SaLusspury said there appeared to be two 
separate and distinct conditions associated with 
so-called “ bracken poisoning.” The first was possibly 
due to ingestion of bracken or tormentil. The cases 
were not usually very acute, the symptoms being 
dulness, stupor, signs of fever, dilated pupils, slow 
pulse and respiration. Recoveries were frequent. 
Post-mortem showed some hemorrhage into the 
intestines and bracken twig§ in the rumen. He wished 
to refer them to the experiments made by the Board 
of Agriculture, and the case reportéd in The Veterinary 
Record, September 29th, 1923. The second condition 
produced cases, usually more acute, in which there 
were great dulness, high temperature, imperceptible 
pulse, petechie in nostrils, throat swelling, dysentery 
and epistaxis, usually fatal. Post-mortem examination 
showed petechie and ecchymoses subcutaneously 
and in the peritoneum, also in other internal organs ; 
the bowels were usually one massive blood clot. 
That condition pointed strongly to a bacterial origin, 
possibly hemorrhagic septicemia, as suggested by 
Mr. Aston. It was evident that either condition 
could be present without the other. Bracken might 
be a third factor in the production of the disease. 
With regard to cumulative poisoning by bracken, 
as mentioned by some, the theory was not borne out 
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by comparison with other cumulative poisons. Some 
weight was placed by some people on the fact that 
they could not find any organism in the blood after 
death. This was not a conclusive negative proof that 
the disease was non-bacterial in origin. Cultural 
biological tests should be carried out. The more 
severe types of the disease strongly resembled heemor- 
rhagic septicemia clinically. He noted with interest 
the extraordinary results of one member after his 
use of bacteria of B. bovisepticus and the seeming 
infallibility of serum. That certainly did not agree 
with their use in the human subject. 

Replying to a question, Mr. Salusbury said that 
hemorrhagic septicemia of bovines had been experi- 
mentally transmitted. 

Mr. ALFRED Bare said he had seen cases of bracken 
poisoning in May. Some of the animals died very 
suddenly, and were reported under the Anthrax Order. 
Others were tested for nine or ten days. One, which 
showed typical symptoms, recovered, while in another 
the disease did not develop until over three weeks after 
moving from the pasture. He had read about 
hemorrhagic septicemia, and thought it must be a 
distinct affection, as he had not seen anything like 
it except in actual bracken cases. He considered 
the extremely high temperature to be almost 
diagnostic. 

Mr. LLewetyn Jones had still an open mind as to 
whether the subject under discussion was one of 
bracken poisoning or hemorrhagic septicemia, or, 
indeed, even something else. The evidence put 
forward in favour of hemorrhagic septicemia was 
not by any means conclusive or convincing, and the 
supporters of that theory must produce a more 
“invulnerable” evidence if they wished to establish 
their right to eall the disease, as it appeared in the 
British Isles, hemorrhagic septicemia. Some of 
their leading bacteriologists had failed to satisfy 
themselves as to the presence of the Bacillus bipolaris 
or B. bovisepticus. When some said they could 
demonstrate it and others stated they could not, 
was it to be wondered at that there was a difference 
of opinion among them as practitioners? On the 
other hand, if one called it bracken poisoning, there 
were many features that required elucidation, such 
as the period which might elapse between the ¢on- 
sumption of the bracken and the appearance of the 
symptoms; also the fact that so many thousand 
ruminants ate bracken every year, and yet showed 
no signs of this so-called poisoning. He had experi- 
ence of only one outbreak, and that was in this 
country—the one already referred to by the Secretary— 
and in which they failed to demonstrate the presence 
in “ fresh’ smears of any bipolar staining organism, 
though the clinical symptoms were typical of what 
one side called “ bracken poisoning,’ and what the 
other dubbed “ hemorrhagic septicemia.” Again, 
he had, on many occasions, when out in Portuguese 
Kast Africa, found minute bipolar staining bacilli 
in smears taken by him or sent him for examination, 
but almost invariably they were found in smears 
taken from carcases in which putrefaction had already 


set in. As there were so many other putrefactive 
bacilli in such smears, he was not entitled to say that 
the case was one of hemorrhagic septicemia. Further- 
more, he did not do so because, during his ten years’ 
stay in Africa he did not encounter an outbreak of 
any disease which presented the clinical symptoms 
of the disease under discussion. He must confess 
that the evidence, as he saw it, did not help him to 
cast his vote one way or the other. As a great 
politician once said, he was going to “wait and see.” 

Mr. MaTtTHEws expressed a hope that research work 
would soon clear up the matter. He had only seen 
one case of “ bracken poisoning,’ and that was in 
company with Mr. Savage between Penmaenmawr 
and Bangor, where bracken seemed to thrive enor- 
mously. He was quite sure that it was the earnest 
desire of everyone present that this interesting subject 
would be cleared up as the result of research work. 

The PrestpENT, in winding up the discussion, said 
they had had a very courageous speech from Mr. 
Aston, and, looking at the matter from the theoretical 
point of view, he felt inclined to agree with that 
gentleman, although he had no knowledge which 
would help him to make up his mind as to whether 
the affection was “ hemorrhagic septicemia” or 
“ bracken poisoning.” 

Mr. MonrGomerig£, in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hall Savage for introducing the subject, 
asked permission to make a further point. He 
remarked that it was not the case that no other 
poisoning was known in which features similar to 
bracken poisoning were met. Professor Kehoe had 
drawn attention to the occurrence of identical features— 
in some instances all the features —of bracken poisoning 
in other cases of poisoning by plants or plant products. 
He must ask them to re-read that paper, which would 
show it was no use suggesting, in support of the 
B. bovisepticus theory, that the features of the condition 
were incompatible with the contention that this was 
vegetable poisoning. Poisoning of horses with bracken 
was recorded in a past number of one of the journals, 
and he would be pleased to find the reference for 
anyone desirous of having it. 


Foot-and-Mouth Commission Report. 


CAauSAL ORGANISM DIscovVERY UNCONFIRMED. 


The Deutsche Tierdrztliche Wochenschrift for October 4, 
reports that at a congress of German scientists held at 
Innsbruck, on September 29, Professor Lihrs submitted 
a report to the veterinary section, dated from Berlin, on 
September 16, stating that the Commission appointed to 
investigate the reported discovery by Frosch and Dahmen 
of the causal organism of foot-and-mouth disease finds 
that the virus cannot be separated by centrifuge from the 
attenuated aphthous lymph. The changes in the culture 
media described by Dahmen have been observed not only 
on cultures of the virus supplied, but also on control 
cultures, but the experiments gave negative results. 
The Commission is, therefore, unable, up to the present, 
to confirm the supposed discovery. 

Professors Frosch and Dahmen were informed that this 
report would be made public at the Innsbruck Congress, 
but they did not attend.— The Times. 
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The Exportation of Horses and Horse Flesh to 
Continental Countries. 


Discussion ON PROFESSOR LINTON’S PAPER. 


Mr. Wm. Jackson Young, Divisional Inspector, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Edinburgh, read the follow- 
ing paper by Lieut.-Colonel T. Duntop Youne, 
0.B.E., D.V.S.M., Veterinary Inspector for the City 
of London, as the opening to the discussion :—- 

I have to thank you for the honour of being asked 
to open the discussion on Professor Linton’s paper. 

I most heartily congratulate him on his lucid and 
unbiassed description of the much-discussed ‘* Horse 
Traffic’ to the Continent., The paper describes 
the whole traffic so minutely that there is practically 
nothing left for discussion. 

Having visited France, Belgium and Holland, 
and observed the whole procedure from the time the 
animals are bought, submitted for inspection, fed, 
watered, shipped and disembarked, also slaughtered 
or sent to work in the various countries, I have, after 
many years’ experience, acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of the traffic to appreciate the value of the paper 
so ably placed before you by Professor Linton. 

Having observed the trade for about thirty years, 
I desire to give credit to the Humane Societies for 
bringing the conditions which at one time doubtless 
existed before the notice of the public. 

The City of London, whom I have the honour to 
serve, through the then Chairman of the Cattle 
Markets Committee (viz., Alderman Sir T. V. Bowater, 
now M.P. for the City) was I believe the first public 
body to take an interest in the traffic and to take 
steps to have it properly conducted in the city area. 

Prior to that timre horses were shipped after an 
examination by a veterinary surgeon appointed by 
the shipping company, but as he had no legal position, 
there seems little doubt that horses which had not 
been passed by him were substituted for those which 
he had passed and thus a bad reputation for the 
trade was established. 

Sir T. V. Bowater instructed my predecessor to 
appoint an assistant to devote the whole of his time 
to the control of the trade, 7.e., the examination of 
the animals, controlling the watering and feeding, 
also the stalling and comfort on board ship. 

The City were fortunate in securing an officer who 
had shipped thousands of Canadian horses to this 
country and exported many pedigree horses to Canada ; 
he was thus well suited for the position to which he 
was appointed, 

The result was at once noticeable, the class of 
horses submitted showed a marked improvement, 
and it was repeatedly stated that the poor class of 
horse was shipped from ports where there was a less 
severe examination of the animals. 

It is important to note that the standard for ship- 
ment at that time was very different from the stan- 
dard of to-day. If a horse was “ fit to be shipped,” 
it was passed ; now, as Professor Linton has told you, 
animals must be “ fit to work.” 
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Even at that time the city made attempts to 
increase the standard, and made the following sugges- 
tions 

(1) That a fee for examination of each animal 

should be charged, and 

(2) Power should be given to destroy any animal 

submitted for inspection if in the opinion of 
the examining officer it was suffering pain 
and incurable. 

Those suggestions were not accepted at the time, 
but were subsequently adopted after the Board of 
Agriculture took control. This control was adopted 
because of the lack of uniformity in the standard 
at the various ports, as it was stated horses rejected 
in the city area could be shipped at other places. 

There is no doubt the Board’s decision to appoint 
their own officers to control the traffic was a wise 
one. 

As stated in the paper, the trade was of considerable 
importance and continued to increase. In 1909, 
9,830 horses were shipped from the City of London, 
and in 1914, the number submitted for inspection 
was 10,912. Since the war the numbers have 
decreased, e.g., in 1922, the number was 1,995; 
this decrease is due to several causes : 

(1) Increased standard of inspection. 

(2) Fewer horses employed in Britain. 

(3) Increase in the Dead Meat Traffic. 

Much has been published about the so-called 
cruelty of shipping horses to the Continent. After 
many years of observation I unhesitatingly affirm 
that there is no cruelty. The whole traffic is so 
efficiently controlled by the Minister of Agriculture 
and his officers that any person who states cruelty 
exists is either ignorant of the actual facts or is 
wilfully stating what in my opinion is untrue. 

The whole procedure is open to inspection by any 
unbiassed person and reflects great credit on those 
who administer it. 

With regard to the so-called cruelty to the animals 
on board, I think the casualty figures supplied by 
Professor Linton are a complete answer to the asser- 
tion. Let us for a minute compare those figures 
with the casualties in the Irish Cattle Traffic between 
Treland and Britain. ™* 

I quote the following figures to give you some 
indication of the difference between the two traffies. 
In October, 1923, the following casualties occurred 
among the animals shipped, viz > 

October 7—- 5 cattle. 


» 
» ,, Bruised cattle are 
39 20 4 


Total 60 in seven trips. 
Those figures were quoted recently at a meeting 
of the Lancashire Council of Meat Traders. One 
gentleman stated that the Rodeo was a fleabite in 
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comparison with the shipping of Irish cattle, and 
another gentleman stated that the cruelty to Irish 
cattle was abominable. 

I can endorse all Professor Linton has said about 
the treatment of the animals after landing. I have 
not only observed this, but I have the pleasure of 
being personally acquainted with the chief veterinary 
officers who control the traffic on the Continent, and 
I submit it would be an insult to them to suggest that 
they would permit any cruelty to exist. The methods 
of handling the horses for slaughter in Holland and 
Paris are superior to those employed in a large number 
of slaughtering places in this country. In my opinion 
the Dutch Laws are the most progressive in the 
world. The people of Holland conduct this traffic 
so well that instead of being in any way ashamed of 
it an oil painting depicting the traffic is placed on 
the walls of the new Town Hall in Rotterdam. 

Many horses quite fit to work are killed after 
arrival, You may ask why. I have just returned 
from France, where I had conversations with veterin- 
ary officers and butchers on this subject. Horse 
flesh has for long been an article of food on the Con- 
tinent, and the public have acquired a liking for its 
flavour. An attempt is being made to sell frozen 
meat there, but as the people do not care for fat meat 
only the poorest quality of frozen meat is imported. 
It will be remembered that in this country prior to 
the war many ladies would not buy a piece of frozen 
meat. The same idea holds good on the Continent, 
and those who have tried the poor quality frozen 
meat say they much prefer horse flesh, especially 
when it is prepared in the public abattoirs under the 
inspection of their own officers. 

This opinion is one which may not be agreed to 
by people who buy good quality frozen meat, but 
surely continental people are as much entitled to 
their opinion as we are to ours. In addition, when 
horses are sent over alive there is more employment 
given to men such as slaughtermen, offal merchants 
and tanners, and there is no denying the fact that 
horse meat freshly prepared in their abattoirs is 
ace to horse meat which has been conveyed 

y road, rail and ship, during which it collects bacteria 
and the spores of fungi which, if they do not render 
it unfit for food, at least affects its keeping quality 
and general appearance. 

Complaints are sometimes heard as to lack of 
uniformity of inspection and that horses rejected by 
one officer are passed by another. As Professor 
Linton rightly stated, “ border-line cases” are 
difficult to decide upon, and you as a profession 
know how often differences of opinion exist when a 
live animal is under examination. I can assure you 
that the superintendent officer does his very best 
to secure uniformity. 

In conclusion I desire to call attention particularly 
to the following points :— 

(1) That the demand for horse flesh on the Con- 
tinent practically means that all horses shipped from 
Great Britain eventually arrive in the slaughterhouse 
irrespective of their age at the time of shipment. 


(2) Under the present procedure horses which 
are slaughtered on arrival on the Continent fetch a 
sum as high as £30 and over, which means that they 
are disposed of before they have arrived at the “‘ worn 
out stage,” and this sum is placed towards the pur- 
chase of a young animal. If this were interfered with 
the traffic would be entirely in the hands of the 
horse slaughterers, and the price in this country 
would in all probability fall to a few pounds, and 
most important of all many owners would work their 
horses until they fell to the condition when they were 
only worth the few pounds; this, in my opinion, 
would increase cruelty. 

(3) The traffic to Belgium for immediate slaughter 
has almost entirely ceased owing to the large quantities 
of horse meat sent over making the prices so low and 
the standard demanded by the Ministry making it 
impossible to ship horses to compete with the dead 
meat. Horse meat in Belgium is very largely used 
for sausage making, contrary to the practice in 
Holland, and further, the meat is received prac- 
tically without any import charges, whereas in 
Holland such charges amount to over twopence per 
kilo. 

(4) The Royal Agricultural Society and the National 
Farmers’ Union have passed resolutions expressing 
satisfaction with the manner in which the live horse 
traffic is now conducted, and that nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with it. 

I fully endorse every word said by Professor Linton 
with reference to Lord Lamborne’s Bill, and I very 
respectfully suggest that Humane Societies now leave 
this traffic to the control of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and its officers, who are doing their work so 
well and devote their attention to what becomes of 
the animals rejected as unfit for shipment, the Irish 
cattle traffic, the overloading of horses, and the 
working of lame animals; by so doing they will retain 
the respect and admiration not only of this profession 
but that of the general public. 

Mr. W. Jackson Young then read the following 
contribution sent by Major F. T. G. Hospay, 
C.M.G., F.R.8.E., Kensington :— 

I have read with much interest the paper by 
Professor Linton on the “ Exportation of Horses 
and Horse Flesh to Continental Countries,” and I 
consider it to be a very fair and just statement of 
the facts of the case as they exist at the present day. 
It is a subject in which I have been personally and 
deeply interested for more than twenty years, and 
on a number of occasions, on behalf of one of our 
biggest Humanitarian Societies, I have crossed in 
the ships and followed the animals up to the abattoirs 
in France, Holland and Belgium. At the present 
moment I am one of the directors of a company which 
has for its object the establishing of depéts in different 
parts of the country to destroy horses humanely here 
and send them across as meat to the Continent, 
instead of permitting them to be exported alive. 
Only a short time ago I visited Antwerp, which used 
to be one of the chief dumping grounds for our old 
horses, and I also saw in Holland on the same journey 
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the class of animal which is arriving there. I am 
pleased to say that there is no such thing at the present 
time as a “ traffic in decrepit horses.” It used to be 
an absolute disgrace, but the disgrace was mainly 
our fault and not that of the foreigner. 

Too much praise cannot be given to those who have 
accomplished this great end, and undoubtedly, from 
the sentimental point of view, the name of Miss Cole 
will always come up to the top. Public opinion, 
however, was not strong enough by itself to make 
the necessary alteration, and it required the power 
of the law, in the shape of the Regulations of the 
Veterinary Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to protect the old horse and make the trade free 
from cruelty. It was the honest and outspoken 
report of Mr. Alfred Peacey, F.R.C.V.S., the veterinary 
official who was sent over to investigate the matter, 
which was the real hinge upon which the door of 
reformation was slung. 

Professor Linton has dealt with the subject of his 
paper in an absolutely masterly and fair manner, and 
his remarks are all the more to the point because he 
has had, from his duties as an inspector at the Port 
of Leith, practical experience in addition to theoretical 
knowledge. He has explained satisfactorily, too, the 
actual facts which have caused the comparatively 
few casualties which have occurred since the new 
regulations were put into force, and I quite agree with 
him in his concluding paragraphs when he says 
that “so far as the Ministry of Agriculture is con- 
cerned, there is no such thing as an export trade in 
butchery horses,” for “the present home killing of 
lame and incurable or done horses deals with the 
real butchery horse.’”’ The only thing that I would 
like to make more sure about in regard to the final 
end of our English horses over on the Continent, 
after they have done their life’s work and are con- 
sidered merely as a food proposition, is that they 
should be despatched in the humanest manner pos- 
sible. [I have myself seen the method of killing by 
the knife, and there is no question but that this 
cannot be compared on humane grounds either with 
the humane killer or the pole-axe. 

The CHarrRMAN drew attention to an instrument 
which Major Hobday had sent for inspection, and 
which he (the Chairman) described as a “ terrible 
example of a knife used for killing horses.” A letter 
which he read from Major Hobday stated that the 
knife exhibited was the pattern used on the Continent 
and in some Continental abattoirs for pithing horses. 
“There is no comparison on humane grounds,” he 
wrote, “ between this method of despatch and that 
of the humane killer or the pole-axe. I have myself 
seen recently a horse stabbed five separate times 
with such a knife before it fell down, the poor beast 
jumping around the slaughterhouse with the slaughter- 
men hanging on to the head and making frantic efforts 
to complete the pithing process. The use of the 
knife, too, the stabbing to the heart, is most revolting, 
as the animal struggles and falls about until too weak 
to do so any longer from loss of blood. Until the 
more humane methods of killing are universally 


adopted abroad I shall always remain a strong sup- 
porter of the system by which our old and useless 
horses are killed on this side of the water, instead of 
being exported to the Continent alive for butchery 
purposes.” 

Mr. James Macrartane, M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow, 
said Professor Linton’s paper was an excellent one 
and made very interesting reading, but if one were 
to be critical it was a little one-sided to the “ official ”’ 
or “ Ministry” point of view. They knew that the 
Ministry in drawing up the regulations at present in 
existence had been harassed and cajoled by that 
certain section of the public opposed to the traffic 
in horses to the Continent for butchery purposes. 
In fact, anyone except that section, who were evi- 
dently affected with the “ pre-conceived idea,” could 
say that now everything humanly possible had been 
done to eliminate the stigma of the word “ cruel” 
being applied to the exportation of live horses to the 
Continent, no matter that the added costs had been 
enormous. In fact, he did not think that emigrants 
from this country got the same consideration shown 
to them. 

The point to emphasise was that only horses really 
fit for work were being shipped. No longer was 
there a traffic in old worn-out horses. His wonder 
had always been that the people really touched in 
their pockets by the stringent regulations that were 
applied to both sections of this traffic had been so 
apathetic_farmers, contractors, live stock auctioneers, 
ship owners, and dealers in all classes of horses who 
were directly or indirectly affected. The extent and 
conditions of this trade, both in live horses and 
carcases, wanted to be brought before the public. 
It would be an uphill fight because of the Britisher’s 
inborn repugnance to the use of horse flesh as part 
of his diet. The R.S.P.C.A. and all kindred societies 
should encourage this trade, especially the carcase 
side of it, and get it wrought up to a state of efficiency 
so that the actual sellers of these animals would get 
a maximum return and thus encourage them to part 
with their horses earlier and so clear the streets of 
the country of misfits and unfortunates. 

With the regulations as.they at present stood, and 
the manner in which they were being enforced, there 
were thousands of horses at work on our streets daily 
that could not be shipped alive to the Continent. 
What he was mainly concerned about was to arouse 
public opinion in this matter, and Professor Linton’s 
paper would do that if well circulated, and would 
prevent the opposition from harassing what was now 
a well-conducted and efficiently supervised trade by 
introducing Bills into Parliament to annihilate it 
altogether. 

He emphasised what could be done to improve and 
encourage this trade, as the price paid in this country 
was not at all in proportion to what was being realised 
on the other side. About 10s. per live cwt. was the 
maximum. The “ Exportation of Horses” Bill, 
introduced by Lord Lambourne, was an absurd 
measure, but its very absurdity might carry it through, 
and its weaknesses had been well pointed out by the 
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essayist, so that it was sufficient for him to say that 
any further attempt at legislation of this class should 


be strenuously opposed. 


Animals at present shipped alive must be “ capable 
of being worked without suffering.” This clause had 
turned the trade right round from two-thirds live, 
one-third carcases, to two-thirds carcases, one-third 
live. In view of the preference of their customers 
for live horses in place of dead meat, he failed to see 
Professor Linton’s point of view when he stated it 
would be a retrograde movement to allow horses to 
be exported that were not fit for work but were fit to 
travel, because the provisions made for the comfort 
and care of all animals were more than adequate ; 
did not animals that were accustomed to “ rest a 
leg” stand the journey best? and was it possible 
that a fat, well-nourished horse through going lame 
or groggy, could be suffering much pain? His 
experience was that a horse suffering pain rapidly 
lost flesh, and even though standing idle would con- 
tinue to lose flesh until the pain was relieved. Let 
them add to this Professor Linton’s statement that 
“youth is no criterion by which to judge the fitness 
of a horse to travel overseas,” and this argument 
could be carried a step further—-even a stiff horse, 
but walking sound, broken to harness and traffic, 
involved less cruelty in his shipment than an abso- 
lutely sound unbroken youngster. Therefore he 
would advocate a slight relaxation of the standard 
of fitness. 


He thought it was not beyond their politicians 
to arrange with all the countries trading in carcases 
to get them to accept our veterinary inspectors’ 
certificates, and then only the dressed carcases 
would be shipped, saving space, allowing of easier 
handling, and aiding the keeping properties of the 
flesh. Public abattoirs should be provided at all 
ports of shipment to facilitate inspection, keep down 
expenses, enable carcases to be shipped in prime 
condition, and to do away with the undoubted 
monopoly that at present existed in this trade. 


In arguing the defence of the export trade in 
butchery horses, surely a few days’ discomfort was 
preferable, he said, to an animal being worked away 
for years. If their Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Society would form a company to handle this 
traffic and use its officers as canvassers it would 
convey a great boon to the poor owners, as, when all 
was said and done, a starving, ill-clad, human being 
was still a more sad plight than a decrepit horse. In 
this way the R.S.P.C.A. would also be doing more 
to alleviate cruelty to animals, he suggested, than 
by their present methods of prosecution, made often 
with an attempt to get a conviction at any cost. 


Mr. W. Jackson YounG, Edinburgh, speaking as 
an official of the Ministry of Agriculture, said Pro- 
fessor Linton had presented to the Association what 
he considered was a well-ordered survey of the 
manner in which various Acts governing the 
export of horses were administered. The whole 
subject of the exportation of horses was a glorious 
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example of what could be done by agitation. He 
well remembered the great agitation of 1909-1910 in 
connection with the export of worn-out horses. He 
remembered the propaganda campaign carried out 
by the R.S.P.C.A. and the agitation they got up 
demanding the Government to insist upon the veterin- 
ary inspection of all horses prior to shipment to the 
Continent. He also remembered that in 1910 Punch 
took the matter up in a very well-drawn cartoon by 
Bernard Partridge. A decrepit, dejected-looking old 
horse was depicted standing in front of a Customs 
Officer at Antwerp. The Customs Officer asked the 
horse, “ Have you anything to declare?” and the 
horse was made to reply, ‘ Nothing, except that I 
am ashamed of my country.” All that was stopped 
now- there was no such thing as a trade in worn-out 
horses. As a veterinary surgeon he was very proud 
of the Transport of Horses Order of 1921. It had 
been said, and would be said again, that veterinary 
surgeons were not administrators. He considered 
that that was a calumny of the worst form. That 
particular Order was proof that they were good 
administrators, and he quoted paragraphs to bear 
out his claim. He cited what he termed “ many 
highly practical and humane provisions.” He asked 
Professor Linton to state if horses were frequently 
rugged during transit to Continental countries, and 
to explain the manner in which rugs were kept on 
the horses. 

He considered that Professor Linton’s paper was 
a full and complete answer to the numerous critics 
they had, and it was not every day that an inspector 
of the Ministry had such a chance of replying to these 
criticisms. He thanked Professor Linton for the 
interesting paper he had submitted on a subject that 
was very important. 


Mr. H. 8. Exvpnick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, asked 
Professor Linton if he had ever seen a pistol from the 
United States for shooting horses. The pistol was 
fitted with a pole-axe arrangement, which was driven 
into the head when the pistol was discharged close 
against it. The effect was almost instanteous death. 
He saw but one possible fault about it—the pistol 
was liable to be pulled out of one’s hand as the pole- 
axe entered the skull, and it needed a little practice 
before one could kill a subject without having the 
pistol pulled from the hand. With this appliance 
the animal became at once perfectly unconscious. 
By some slaughtering methods the heart continued 
to beat for about three minutes, but with this method 
the heart-beat continued only for about a minute, 
and the animal was at once perfectly unconscious. 
He explained the method of killing adopted in Singa- 
pore. The animals were driven through an alley- 
way. A native sat up above holding a _ spear 
arrangement in the use of which he was an adept. 
He drove home the spear on the back of the neck and 
the animal dropped dead. They might find that the 
use of the old pole-axe behind the horns would be 
much better. He agreed that the worn-out horse 
trade, for the time being, was non-existent. There 
was no doubt that the animals now shipped abroad 
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were of a totally different quality from those sent to 
the Continent fourteen or sixteen years ago. 


Professor Linton, replying to the discussion, said 
he was very thankful that the Committee had 
honoured him by asking him to write a paper on 
that subject, because a few years ago, when the 
agitation was taken up against inspectors of horses, 
a great deal of mud was thrown at their profession. 
It was certainly rather unfortunate, because although 
it was quite true that the traffic at one time was not 
in a very satisfactory state, since the reconstruction 
period in 1921 they might take it as a fact that no 
old, worn-out, or lame horses were shipped from this 
country to the Continent. That was a statement 
which the general public had not yet learned to accept. 
Personally he thought the R.S.P.C.A. had done a very 
great deal of good work, for it was largely owing to 
their activity that the standard of horses exported 
was raised and was now so high. They, however, 
_ had tried to carry the matter a little too far by the 
introduction of the Exportation of Horses Bill into 
the House of Lords by Lord Lambourne. Supposing 
they wished to stop the export of horses to the Con- 
tinent for slaughter, the Bill would never go through 
Parliament so far as he saw. He could see no way 
at all of preventing the export of sound horses from 
this country over to the Continent to be ultimately 
slaughtered. Up to £30 was paid for such horses, 
and they had a large number of * misfits”? in this 
country that at £20 or £25 apiece were going overseas 
quite fit for work. 


Regarding the method of slaughter in Holland 
they had the most up-to-date and humane laws in 
connection with the slaughter of animals that there 
were in the world. -The pole-axe was used only by 
expert men. Great credit was due to the superin- 
tending inspector at Amsterdam for the manner in 
which he had brought the traffic up to its present 
standard, and it was almost certain that very shortly 
the humane killer would be used in Rotterdam also. 
This country had not exported any horses to Belginm 
for slaughter for at least eighteen months. It did 
not pay. 


Referring to the knife—the pithing instrument with 
short wooden handle—sent for their inspection by 
Major Hobday, he noted that the blade said it came 
from Italy. This country did not export any horses 
to Italy for slaughter. The Continent was a big 
phrase, and they might be quite sure that horses 
were not killed with such an instrument in any of 
the countries to which Britain exported them. The 
Press had devoted much attention to the subject 
of the export of horses for slaughter of late. A good 
deal had been made in the newspapers about casual- 
ties. This year, up to the present, casualties had 
been surprisingly few. From Leith they had had 
only one casualty since January out of all the horses 
they had shipped. He had no personal knowledge 
of the Irish traffic, but he thought it was time that 
something was done to improve the Irish traffic in 
cattle. There was one point they had to remember. 
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Supposing that by any manner or means they could 
prevent the export of horses to the Continent for 
slaughter, the Continental people would get horses 
from some other place. They were indeed already 
making inquiries in some other countries for horses 
for slaughter purposes. It was desirable, he held, 
that they should carry on as they were doing a traffic 
well-conducted as that was. 


Those who were inspectors at ports would have 
heard the oft-repeated but quite unfounded story 
that horses rejected, say, at Leith went to Hull and 
(Goole and were passed there, or that they passed 
Hull-rejected horses at Leith. These stories were told 
by the shippers, but were stories which they allowed 
to go in at one ear and out at the other. They were 
shipping a great number of horses for work purposes, 
and within the last few weeks quite a large number 
had been sent from Leith to Germany. These horses 
when they had reached the time for finishing working 
were ultimately all slaughtered for food purposes. 
He had had the pleasure of meeting on several occa- 
sions Miss Cole, who had led an outcry against the 
traffic. He gave her a small piece of advice when he 
said she might quite well follow the advice of St. 
Paul when he wrote, “ Forget the things that are 
past and press forward to the things that are to 
come.” Miss Cole and her friends kept “ harping ” 
on about things that happened ten or fifteen years 
ago. That was wrong; they had to consider the 
traffic as it was at the present time. Great danger, 
he thought, lay in relaxing their present stringent 
regulations governing the export of horses. If they 
were to slack-off a little bit and pass for export 
horses going a little lame, perhaps, where were they 
going to end? Who was going to say whether a 
horse was lame enough to go or be rejected? It 
was difficult so to select as to keep matters at a 
decent standard, and if they relaxed at all there 
was grave danger of reverting to the old, bad con- 
ditions. He would like to see slaughtering places 
established at Leith, where animals could be killed 
and sent over fresh to the Continent. A tremendous 
amount of meat was condemned, at Antwerp par- 
ticularly. It had been*knocked about in Cupar, 
Dundee, or Glasgow, and when it got over to the 
other side it was bad. It would be a very good thing 
had they a slaughter-house at every place of export. 


Replying to Mr. W. Jackson Young, Professor 
Linton said that horses were not shipped to the Con- 
tinent on open deck in the winter months, but were in 
an alley-way which was quite warm. The rugs 
used to cover horses on board ship were kept on in 
the ordinary way. He knew of the Cash and Temple 
Cox pistols, the latter of which, he understood, was 
at present on trial. If it answered the tests it would 
solve the problem of the danger of a free bullet. 


The CuarrMAN called for a hearty vote of thanks 
to Professor Linton for his valuable paper, and to 
all who had contributed to the discussion of an 
important subject. 
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The Veterinary Record. 
18th October, 1924. 


LAYMEN’S THEORIES OF 
DISEASE. 


In an article which we print on another page a 
layman expounds his theory as to the cause of tuber- 
culosis. In spite of the fact that he is at fault as to 
the cause of the disease and does not even mention 
the B. tuberculosis, we think his contribution is 
worthy of our careful consideration and reflection, 
for the contributor is a breeder and farmer of great 
experience and proves himself to have been a close 
observer. Moreover, he endeavours to make reason- 
able deductions from his observations. It is men 
such as he, whose articles are accepted for publication 
in well-known provincial papers, who can very greatly 
influence agricultural opinion. This little essay has 
a lesson for the veterinary profession. We shall be 
making a grave mistake if we brush such articles 
aside as being written by unscientific men, and there- 
fore not worthy of our notice. Here is a man (and 
there are many like him) seeking after truth. It is 
astonishing that from his own observation alone he 
has come so near to finding it. If he had as much 
knowledge of pathology as he has common-sense, he 
would be one of many great potential aids to us in our 
efforts to control the terrible scourge of tuberculosis. 
For if we are to reach our goal in any appreciable 
period of time, we must enlist on our side enlightened 
agricultural opinion ; we must have with us the men 
who think and who know. 

There must be hundreds of men like this writer to 
the Aberdeen paper who are desperately anxious to 
rid their herds of disease, and who are ready to adopt 
almost any plan to do so. It is for us to find out 
these men and to explain to them how the disease is 
acquired, how spread, and how best eradicated. 
During the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
a great many letters appeared in provincial news- 
papers from farmers and others, some of them appear- 
ing to us to be foolish, some containing practical 
suggestions, and a large proportion propounding 
fanciful theories as to the cause and prevention of 
the disease. We think our profession was wrong to 
remain mute during that trying time. A few veterin- 


ary surgeons wrote letters which certainly brought no- 


credit to the profession. The layman and the “quack” 
had free scope for their imaginations and wild theories, 


but no one came forward to speak with authority, 
except Government officials. We hope there will be 
no repetition of this kind of thing. With the con- 
tinued delay in the introduction of legislation dealing 
effectually with tuberculosis, we fear that the way 
is being made easy for the lay “ expert” and the 
“* quack” to increase their following, and so counteract 
some of the good work done by our profession. 

We should find out these farmers and breeders who 
think for themselves; we should manage to supplement 
their knowledge and experience with some of the more 
technical knowledge of the causes of disease which 
we as a profession possess ; we should do our utmost 
to so interest them in the eradication of contagious 
disease, that we make of them an army of intelligent 
enthusiasts. It is not for us to pretend to special 
secret knowledge and skill like the old-time farrier. 
We are members of a learned profession, and our 
teaching and our diploma are both given to us not 
so that we may wax fat at the expense of others, 
but so that we may work for the benefit of the com- 
munity. It is by imparting facts and such technical 
knowledge to our client as may be useful or necessary 
in promoting the efficiency of his industry that we 
are fulfilling some of the first duties of our profes- 
sional calling and at the same time adding our quota 
to the general welfare of the country. As a profession 
we should have no dealing in secret remedies, and we 
should avoid the humbug of the “ quack.” We are 
dealing with an increasingly intelligent class of men, 
men who think and reason, and who are quite capable 
of understanding the subjects upon which they con- 
sult us. It is for us, therefore, to disseminate scien- 
tific knowledge which we have acquired, and so 
prevent the publication ‘of articles like the one we 
print to-day by men who should properly look to the 
veterinary profession to supply authoritative informa- 
tion on such subjects. 


The Ministry for Agriculture stated recently that the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has cost the country 
£3,500,000 from August, 1923, to the present time. Com- 
pensation amounted to £3,543,000, and administrative 
expenses were £502,000, against which the receipts from 
salvaging carcases totalled £545,000. Over 200,000 
animals were destroyed, including 110,138 cattle, 53,124 
sheep, 49,884 pigs and 129 goats. 


The following gentlemen, whose names did not appear 
in our issue of October 4th, were amongst those present 
at the Annual General Meeting at Aberdeen :—Messrs. 
W. M. Ferguson, Dundee: A. E. Roberts, Chepstow ; 
and A. L. Robertson, Arbroath. 


Mr. H. Briggs, 49, veterinary surgeon, of 29 Annesley 
Road, Hucknall, met with a serious accident, on October 
7th, while riding a motor cycle from the direction of 
Eastwood to Mansfield. 

On approaching the Annesley Park turning he came 
into violent collision with a car belonging to Mr. J. Collins, 
amusement caterer. Both car and motor cycle were badly 
smashed. 

Mr. Briggs was taken to Eastwood for medical attention, 
after which he was removed to the Nottingham General 
Hospital where he was found to be suffering from a frac- 
tured leg. 
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Tuberculosis. 


CAUSES AND PREVENTION IN CATTLE. 


The following article, from the pen of a layman, which 
has furnished the subject matter for our editorial article 
this week, appeared under the above headings in a recent 
issue of the Aberdeen Press and Journal : 


** Having had a long experience in the handling of cattle, 
both dead and alive, my conviction is that there are two 
forms of tuberculosis—namely, hereditary, and, what I 
shall name, accidental. I am confident that 90 per cent. 
of the ‘ accidental’ are caused by our system of housing, 
which affects out healthy and robust cattle of all kinds: 


** The disease in the first place is not caused through the 
stomach, but entirely by inhalation. When cattle are 
housed up in winter, even in our modern byres, they are 
exposed to an extraordinary quantity of floating dust, 
which they inhale into their air cells. This dust, for the 
most part, comes off the animals’ own bodies in the shape 
of decayed hair and skin. It is quite possible that the 
animals will inhale into their lungs, or air cells, every hour, 
millions of particles of dust, which is quite imperceptible 
to the naked eye. 


“For example, if you put a piece of glass on an open 
ventilator and leave it there for about a month when the 
byre is full of cattle, the glass generally being moist, some 
of the dust as it passes outside adheres to the glass and 
shows a coating of very nearly the thickness of thin 
writing paper. When the animals inhale this dust it 
enters into the small air cells and gets arrested there. 


“* By and by it collects in certain parts, stops the circu- 
lation of the blood, forms secretions in that particular part, 
and causes dead matter, which isa foreign-body—microbe, 
if you like. The system or blood circulation perseveres 
to get clear of this foreign body, and by so doing sends 
great quantities through the bodies, appearing in little 
knots which we see in the animals when they are killed. 

“If it were possible to examine these cattle in the spring. 
of the year, before they go out to the grass, and again 
examine then after they have been five months in the open 
on the grass, we would find that these knots would be 
greatly reduced, showing that the dust supply had stopped, 
and that the system or blood circulation had swallowed up 
these foreign bodies to a great extent or eliminated them. 
These robust and healthy cattle, which are affected by this 
dust scourge, react to the tubercular test very readily. 

“The greater part of this 90 per cent. or ‘accidental’ 
cases do not show great weakness. They look healthy, 
putting on flesh readily, and breeding all right, and will 
live the ordinary age of acow. I maintain that by stopping 
this supply of floating dust we will free 90 per cent. of our 
tubercular cattle at the present day. 

“* Coming to the hereditary or the 10 per cent. of tuber- 
cular cattle, this form of the disease may perhaps be 
infectious. They are very easily distinguished from the 
healthy and robust cattle. Although the disease be 
hereditary, I do not think that the young animals are 

affected at birth, but that they develop the disease as they 
growup. They are always very spare in flesh, and weakly 
looking, with prominent and glassy eyes. Their glands 


are first affected, and after the animal develops, these 
glands burst and create dead matter, and produce foreign 
bodies in every direction. By and by the animals generally 
contract a cough, and if they are exposed to this floating 
dust, they do not live for any length of time. 

‘“*T would certainly believe in stamping out this class of 
animals at once. These cattle, which form the hereditary 
class, do not react readily to the tubercular test, and, when 
in an advanced stage, they do not react at all. 

‘** Examples to substantiate my theory :—For instance, 
you have not got much tuberculosis in certain of our 
breeds of cattle which are more exposed to the open air ; 
you do not have it at all in sheep, nor in horses, red deer 
nor roe deer, but it is very prevalent in rabbits and poultry , 
for the same reasons referred to. 

** As to prevention, I would advocate more open courts, 
more spaces in byres, and far more controllable ventilators, 
the ventilators to be placed in such a way that they can 
produce a through current of air when wanted. I would 
also advocate the turning out of the cattle at intervals into 
the open air, or into courts if the weather is bad, and the 
spraying of the walls or roofs of the byres they have come 
out of with water or, better still, steam, which would 
consolidate the floating dust. 

“*T would repeat that I would stamp out what I call the 
hereditary form of tuberculosis, and I am confident that 
by stopping the supply of floating dust in our byres, we can 
get rise of the 90 per cent. of the tuberculosis of the present 
day. 

“Tt would be interesting to have the practical experience 
of any other observers.” 


Mr. H. J. Dawes at THE Rowert INSTITUTE. 


Photo by Mr. G. Howie. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


**Hemorrhagic Toxemia of the Skin.’ 


By H. Lurwettyn Jones, M.R.C.V.S., 
Denbigh. 


The following appears to me to be a case of a similar 
nature to that described by Mr. R. W. Lewis, of 
Campbelltown, in a recent Record : 

Subject A comparatively small but «very good 
red and white cross-bred dairy cow. She was a 
fourth calver and an excellent milker, and consequently 
did not carry much flesh. The owner had treated 
the animal for three or four days for what he diagnosed 
as indigestion, but when the symptoms which I am 
about to describe appeared he sent for me. 

The four teats were of a bright red arterial blood 
colour, and formed really a pretty contrast with the 
white skin of a very fine udder. ‘There was a similar 
slight discoloration of the muzzle, eyelids, and the 
thin skin round the vulva and anus. This discolora- 
tion was actually in the epidermis and not sub- 
cutaneous. The skin of the muzzle was beginning 
to crack and peel off, and some of it had become 
mixed up with a mucous discharge from the nostrils, 
and partly obliterated the nasal openings, so that 
the animal had literally a very dirty nose. 

The nasal, buccal, conjunctival and vulval linings 
were normal. The temperature was 102°2° F.; 
pulse not far from normal, and the breathing was 
only interfered with by the dirty nose. Upon closer 
examination of the skin IT could see that it also was 
of a slightly arterial red colour, and, of course, it was 
more noticeable in the white patches, but the red 
parts were also discoloured. There had been, and 
still was, a considerable diminution in the quantity 
of milk yielded ; her appetite was poor, and at the 
time she was purging as the result of dosing with 
Epsom salts and linseed oil by the owner. I took 
plenty of time over my clinical examination, but most 
of it was spent in thinking what name to give to the 
disease, for I knew perfectly well that that would 
be the first question the owner would ask. I knew my 
man. I cordially dislike the type—-he has already 
made up his mind what the trouble is before you have 
arrived, and yet the first question he asks you is: 
‘“ What is the matter with her?” With this kind of 
man, after as much careful deliberation as a short 
time will allow you, I always hit straight and hard—- 
with as much self-assurance and power of conviction 
as I possess—-without dilly-dallying or offering 
any explanations, and “give it a name.” On this 
particular occasion my fancy went to ‘‘ Hemorrhagic 
‘Toxvemia of the Skin, brought about by the absorption 
of poisons developed in the digestive tract during the 
period of indigestion.” That did it. He became 
thoughtful, and there was a sign of a grin on 
his face, and I could feel inwardly that he was 
preparing to tell me what in his opinion the trouble 
really was. He was a very self-opinionated man, 
and he fought inwardly against “ giving in” to my 
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diagnosis. At last he said: “Do you know, Mr. 
Jones, what I think it really is? (I like the way he 
put it- so flattering!) It is a sunstroke.” Well, [ 
said, she must have caught it last year. 

When I went there two days afterwards he had seen 
the joke, for he did confess that it was most unlikely 
that any animal was likely to suffer from the effect 
of heat in 1924. The amount of sunshine we have 
enjoyed in this part of the world would not keep 
an animal warm, let alone give it sunstroke. 

To revert to the case. Before leaving, I told him 
the skin of the teats, muzzle, etc., would in time peel 
off, and that there was a possibility of the same thing 
taking place all over the body. In the course of 
time fourteen days or so it did commence to 
crack and become detached in big sheets, especially 
over the neck, scapula, ribs and flanks. In fact, 
she eventually shed every bit of her skin, i.e., the 
epidermis, and in a month’s time she was perfectly 
normal again. The treatment applied was : 

(a) Intestinal antiseptics Dimol and tonics; and 

(6) A dressing made up of liq. plumbi and water 
mixed, zine. oxid. and acid carb., with rape oil 
added. 

Now, the name I gave to the owner was “ Heemor- 
rhagic Toxeemia of the Skin,” but whether a toxemia 
could confine itself to the skin and leave all the 
lining membranes of the body severely alone I do not 
know. 

Purpura was in my mind, but I am of the opinion 
it was not that. Since then I have found out that 
Hutyra and Marek describe exactly similar cases, 
and call them ‘ Eczema.” Personally, I associate 
the term eczema with those conditions of the skin 
which generally offer considerable resistance to treat- 
ment, and show a great tendency to recur. This case 
made a complete and satisfactory recovery and has 
not so far made its re-appearance. After all, what is 
in a name? It is the cause of the condition that 
I would like to know. 


Abdominal Case of Botriomycosis. 
By H. D. Jones, M.R.C.V.S., London. 


A bay mare, about ten years old, in rather poor 
condition, was sent to the infirmary with the follow- 
ing lesions:—A suppurating swelling, about the 
size of a walnut, near the root of tail, another similar 
swelling further along the back in the sacral region, 
a small wound under the tail that looked like a 
crupper gall, and two small wounds at the side of 
the vulva. Except for the rather unthrifty condition 
of the animal there was no suspicion of any serious 
condition. ‘The wounds were treated in the usual 
manner, but did not heal. I then probed the wound at 
the root of tail and to my surprise the probe could be 
inserted into the pelvic cavity, but outside the rectum. 
I then examined per rectum and found a huge swelling 
in the pelvis outside the rectum. It was, however, 
very close to rectum and must have interfered with 
the passage of feces. The swelling was extremely 
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hard, but manipulation did not cause any pain. I 
administered iv. KI twice daily for some days, 
but as the animal now began to show great difficulty 
in passing feces, I had her destroyed. A portion of 
tumour was examined by Professor Buxton, who 
kindly informed me that the swelling was botrio- 
mycotic in origin. 
Strychnine Poisoning in Cats. 

The very interesting article which appeared in the 
Record last week from the pen of Mr. Kirk, under the 
above heading, must have set many of us thinking. 
His description of a sick animal is good. Many of us 
must have seen hundreds of such cases and can 
appreciate the vivid manner in which he brings 
symptoms to our notice. But why does he disturb 
our peace of mind by writing, “ Diagnosis was * poison- 
ing by strychnine’” ? There are many veterinary 
surgeons who practise amongst the small animals 
who would very much like to know on what grounds 
he came to make that diagnosis. So far as the 
writer's experience goes (and it is not inconsiderable), 
strychnine poisoning is rare in the cat, and in the few 
cases met with death has followed wilful administra- 
tion of the drug. A cat, though sometimes a garbage 
eater, is a dainty feeder, seldom bolting her food as 
so many dogs do. She bites up her food well, after 
having sniffed it over carefully before commencing 
to eat. Her greatest danger is from such poisons as 
may get on her fur, as her very cleanly habits impel 
her to lick herself clean even at the expense of her 
health. 

The presence of strychnine in the body is easily 
and readily demonstrated by chemical tests, and it 
is a wise precaution, if strychnine poisoning is sus- 
pected, to make sure if the drug is really there. 
Especially is this so if wilful administration is also 
suspected. 

It is not for the writer to dogmatise on cases which 
he has not actually seen, and of which he has only 
read incomplete reports, but of one thing he is sure, 
and that is, that neither of these cases should be 
described as “* Strychnine Poisoning in Cats.” -G. H. L. 


Strychnine Poisoning. Comment. 


By Amin Cuanp AGGaRwa.a, B.Sc. (Hons.), 
M.R.C.V.S., London. 


On reading Mr. Hamilton Kirk’s communication 
on “ Strychnine Poisoning in Cats,” in the Clinical 


and Case Reports column of the Veterinary Record, 


dated 11th October, 1924, page 872, the conclusion | 
arrived at happens to differ, and hence I take liberty 
of putting forward my viewpoint. The history of 
the animal being queer for three days, and the obser- 
vation of symptoms of general illness with fatal 
results after muscular and clonic convulsions, and 
tremors and collapse, in the first case; and a similar 
history in the second case, with dullness, loss of 
appetite and sickness, followed by high temperature, 
groaning and avoidance of movement, with fatal 
results after violent and clonic convulsions, accom- 


panied by agonising pain and groaning- all these 
point to the malady being of an infectious nature, 
more especially when they are supported by the 
post-mortem findings revealing diffuse intestinal con- 
gestion. I cannot understand how Mr. Kirk could 
think of the cases being those of strychnine poisoning 
when there were premonitory symptoms of an infec- 
tious disease, with apparently a more or less longer 
course and lack of any evidence of such a sort of 
poisoning on the part of the owners or otherwise. 

That the condition observed by Mr. Kirk is not 
new, I find on reading Gray’s article on “ Distemper 
in the Cat,” in Vol. 1. of Hoare’s System of Veterinary 
Medicine, page 728, wherein similar remarks are 
made, and which 1 quote here : 

* Death either occurs suddenly from convulsions, 
or rapidly from toxeemia, or slowly from exhaustion. 
When due to toxeemia, the animal dies quietly in a 
comatose condition, or manifests clonic convulsive or 
twitching movements of the temporo-maxillary, 
shoulder, and hind-limb muscles, preceding death, 
or they may even be seen shortly after it.” 

On referring to the article on ** Canine Typhus or 
Contagious Gastro-enteritis,” by the same author, I 
notice that these strychnine-like convulsions are not 
rare in that disease. The author says, ‘ As time 
progresses, various parts, or even the whole, of the 
body are seized with tetanic or choreic contractions, 
especially if the animal be touched or an attempt is 
made to open his mouth. When these convulsions 
are localised, they are usually seen affecting the 
muscles of the jaw or the temporal or ocular muscles ; 
they somewhat resemble the convulsions seen in 
strychnine poisoning 

I have observed experimental cases of strychitine 
poisoning in cats, but I cannot very well say that I 
noticed much of the symptoms with a more or less 
protracted course as in many subacute infectious 
diseases, as mentioned by Mr. Kirk in his case reports. 
Of course, if closely interspaced repeated overdoses 
of a mixture containing strychnine or nux vomica 
had been prescribed and administered during the 
course of the treatment, one could, perhaps, be 
inclined to recognise the symptoms of poisoning by 
that drug due to cumulative effects; but, here also, 
there would have been appreciable rapid breathing, 
etc., which would have passed off until the dose was 
renewed. Perhaps it would have been far more 
conclusive if trouble had been taken to analyse 
chemically the urine and the intestinal contents. 

Correct diagnosis of a malady is the backbone of 
all rational treatment, and is the most difficult part 
of practical veterinary medicine. Until diagnosis is 
definite and exact, it is always advisable to give 
symptomatic treatment according to the nature of 
the circumstances. ‘“ Not infrequently, however, 
even the experienced practitioner must content him- 
self with limiting his diagnosis to a statement of the 
general character of the disease and reserve the 
privilege of expressing his final opinion (special 
diagnosis) pending further observation and develop- 
ments. This is particularly the case in the first 
outbreaks of infectious diseases.” 
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Concerning Specialists. 
By D. Campse.t, M.R.C.V.S., Rutherglen. 


** Don’t you think I had better see a specialist ?”’ is an 
almost inevitable question to-day if the patient does not 
progress as quickly as he would like to do or suffers from 
anything the least degree unusual. 

‘“* There is a blind, unswerving faith in the magic power 
of the word and of the omniscient being behind it, and a 
universal demand to consult one. 

“This belief and this practice are being carried to 
irrational degrees, and the writer, who is a medical spec- 
tator, and aware of the value and also the limitations of 
the specialist, considers that a protest and an explanation 
are both highly desirable. 

“Otherwise, as matters are going, we shall all be 
consulting specialists in time, and there will be no place 
for the ordinary doctor. 

“To consult a specialist, in the first instance, for ordinary 
diseases of ordinary organs is carrying the specialist craze 
to ridiculous lengths.” 

The above passages, sent me by a friend who 
extracted them from a northern newspaper, and the 
recollection of one of the discussions at the Aberdeen 
Congress have prompted me to note down these 
random reflections on specialism and specialists. 

This is an age of specialisation : the saying is trite, 
but true. At Aberdeen much of the talk was centred 
on the subject, and a feature common to most of the 
suggestions for improved veterinary education was 
that the training of the specialist was to be something 
above and superimposed on that of the general 
practitioner. A certain type of mind accepts with 
surprising readiness, and expounds with great 
complacency the doctrine that the general practitioner 
constitutes, and must ever constitute, the lowest 
stratum of the profession, while somewhere above him, 
by virtue of superior training and the exercise of a 
skill beyond his powers, stand the so-called specialists 
—a term which in actual practice is found to mean the 
laboratory men, the public health officers, and the 
experts in*tropical diseases. That doctrine is not one 
to which the general body of practitioners will readily 
give assent, nor will any proposal for reforming our 
system of education in a way tending to crystallise 
it receive wide support. We who are clinicians 
gladly avail ourselves of the help that those engaged 
in other branches of veterinary work can give us, 
recognising in them, however, not a higher order, 
but our fellow-workers in the profession. 

It is a peculiar confusion of thought to regard 
specialisation of itself as something admirable, indi- 
cating attainments far beyond the general. In these 
days, when every factory hand is a specialist, that 
mistake should not be made. The high degree of 
efficiency exhibited in their own subjects by many 
medical and surgical specialists enables them to 
render most valuable services to the public. I have 
had occasion to be grateful for these services in my 
own family—and may I add that the handsome cheque 
which rewarded them did not exhaust my gratitude. 


But specialisation has its limits. One does not call 
the eminent gynecologist for a casé of scarlet fever, 
or the brain specialist to a parturition. And I do not 
think the most eminent laboratory worker or the most 
exalted public health official in our profession would 
compare favourably with the ordinary practitioner 
in the diagnosis and treatment of, say, a lameness 
in the horse, or those fearful and wonderful digestive 
troubles which affect cattle. Certainly he would not 
compare with the practitioner in coping with the so- 
many and so-varied conditions of horses, cattle, dogs, 
and the odds and ends of animals that compose the 
patients of the general practitioner. Evidently, then, 
the skill of the specialist does not embrace and include 
the skill of the plain, unadorned general practitioner ; 
it is just a different kind of skill, and in its very 
essence much more limited. The value of the two 
classes to the community is decided, not by the differ- 
ence in their jobs, but by the amount of ability and 
energy they apply to them. I will stoutly maintain 
that the work of the veterinary surgeon in general 
practice calls for at least as much energy, at least as 
much concentration, and at least as much metabolism 
of grey matter as the work of any specialist among 
them. 

To all this it may be retorted by some that I am 
tilting at a windmill, inasmuch as it has never been 
suggested that the practitioner is not as good a man 
as any in the profession, but merely that certain 
jobs can only be properly done by men specially 
trained for them. Just what scope and what need 
exist for specialisation within the veterinary profession 
would make quite an interesting inquiry. Here I 
content myself with observing that some of the jobs 
referred to are being rather well done at present by 
men whose sole scholastic equipment is the member- 
ship or fellowship diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


A Clinical Note. 
By Major R. F. Sriruine, F.R.C.VS. 


Some months ago I got a severe bruise on my left 
toe just below the base of the nail. 

I took little notice of it until one day, whilst golfing, 
I again injured the same part (I was not trying to 
get out of a bunker at the time). 

A wound developed which was painful. I used 
ordinary remedies. About two or three days later 
when, slippered on my left foot, I was hobbling round 
a pony, he chose to rear up and come down—of course 
on my left toe. I again neglected the wound until 
ulceration appeared. 

Major Fitz-Gerald, L.M.S., was staying at the same 
place and came to my aid. 

He recommended the following treatment :— 

(1) De-hydrate magnesium sulphate by heat until 
it becomes amorphous. 

(2) Mix this de-hydrated salt with half its portion 
of glycerine—or until a paste is formed. 
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(3) Apply this paste thickly to the uleer—cover with 
boric lint, and bandage. 

(4) Forget about it for at least twenty-four hours. 

(5) Remove ; and wash the ulcer with a saturated 
solution of mag. sulph. 

Repeat till cured. 

I followed his advice and after a week I nearly won 
a golf competition (d——— that stymie !). 

The cure impressed me, and I gave orders that 
similar treatment might be tried on animals suffering 
from indolent ulcers on such parts of the body that 
could be bandaged. 

I am told that the cases treated in this manner have 
proved to be most successful and not only that, but 
bursattz ulcers have improved and readily yielded 
to treatment after the mag. sulph. has done its work. 

I follow up such cases with a dressing as under : 

Tine. Iod. 
Tine. Benzoin Co. 
Tinc. Myrrh. aa. Jii. 
M.F.L. 
Sig. Apply T.I.D., as directed. 


Incidence of ‘‘ Grass Disease’’ in Season (924. 


By Anprew 8. M.R.C.V.S., 
Brechin. 


It is a generally accepted fact that the incidence 
of this baffling disease has shown a considerable fall 
during the past summer. Another feature of the 
disease during the season has been the increase in 
the number of recoveries in affected horses, pointing 
to a decrease in virulence of the causative factor, 
whatever that may be. 


Such a state of affairs invites enquiry, and the most 
striking feature of the past summer has been the 
abnormally cold and wet weather. In the face of 
these unusual climatic conditions it would appear 
that disease generally would be aggravated instead 
of diminished. 


Animals on the whole have not benefited as much 
as usual from the past grazing season, and comfort 
they have not known, since they have scarcely ever 
enjoyed a dry bed. 

If one assumes that nutrition and comfort are two 
essential factors for the health of animals, then the 
former has apparently been lacking in some degree, 
and certainly the latter has been almost entirely 
wanting. 

We can safely assume that, whatever has been the 
reason for the fall in incidence, it is not something 
which would be antagonistic to disease processes 
generally, as we have been undergoing conditions 
which would appear to favour the lowering of animal 
vitality, and to decrease disease-resisting powers ; 
hence the most logical assumption would appear 
to be that the conditions of cold and wet have been 
unfavourable to the production of the causative factor 
of Grass Disease.” 


REVIEWS. 


Veterinary History. 

Our contemporary the Veterinary Journal has just 
completed the publication, in monthly supplements, 
of General Sir Frederick Smith’s second volume on 
“The History of Veterinary Literature in Great 
Britain.”” The work, which consists of 240 pages, 
deals with the eighteenth century up to the time of 
the founding of the London Veterinary College. 
Biographical notes of most of the writers are given, 
and every important work has been passed under 
review, no fewer than 180 writers being mentioned. 
The volume is dedicated to the memory of William 
Moorcroft (1767-1825), the first in the United 
Kingdom to qualify in veterinary medicine—he was 
a student at Lyons. 

The profession is indebted beyond all calculation 
to Sir Frederick Smith for this second volume of his 
History. Apart altogether from any consideration 
of the value of the work itself, the labour involved 
must have been enormous. He has ransacked all 
libraries where veterinary literature is to be found, 
and he presents us with a clearly written and readable 
story based on the publications examined, of the 
development of Veterinary Science during the inter- 
esting period of transition, when it passed from the 
hands of uninstructed persons to those of trained 
veterinary surgeons. 

We congratulate the distinguished author on the 
completion of this second part of his monumental 
work, and wish him health and strength to complete 
his labours. That one of our number should so wish 
to use his years of retirement, even though it must 
involve the sacrifice of almost every other pleasure, 
to producing a complete and learned history of the 
literature of Veterinary Science, is a matter for our 
unstinted praise and admiration. Though much that 
he has had to record redounds little to the credit of 
some few individuals, Sir Frederick Smith has yet been 
able to show a real and steady progress, and has 
produced a work in the possession of which the 
profession is undoubtedly enriched. 

{THe History oF VETERINARY LITERATURE IN 
BRITAIN DURING THE 18TH CENTURY, by Major- 
General Sir F. Smith, K.C.M.G. Published by 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, Henrietta Sreet, Covent 
Garden. Price 15s.; postage, 9d.] - 


Manual of Veterinary Obstetrics, by ©. Lebrun. 

M. Lebrun’s book forms an important addition to 
the literature on obstetrics. Every aspect of the 
subject is described in a concise and interesting 
manner. The chapter dealing with the methods 
of overcoming common but difficult foetal and 
maternal dystocias, particularly the numerous illus- 
trations depicting the use of various instruments, is 
remarkably instructive. This small book will be 
greatly appreciated and welcomed by every prac- 
titioner interested in the most modern methods 
employed in obstetrics. 
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National Veterinary Medical Association. 


Counctt MEETING AT ABERDEEN. 


A meeting of the Council of the Association was held 
in the Marischal College, Aberdeen, on the afternoon 
of Monday, 8th September, 1924, Mr. H. J. Dawes, 
F.R.C.V.S., West Bromwich, President, in the Chair. 


The following members of Council signed the 
attendance book :—Messrs. James Anderson, H. 
Begg, W. H. Brooke, Professor J. B. Buxton, A. 
Gofton, F. L. Gooch, O. V. Gunning, G. Howie, G. H. 
Locke, N. H. MacAlister, G. P. Male, J. W. McIntosh, 
J. McKinna, W. D. Rees, Dr. A. W. Whitehouse and 
W. W. Woods, together with Professor G. H. Wool- 
dridge (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. G. H. Livesey (Hon. 
Secretary), and Mr. C. O. Langley (Solicitor). 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Secretary announced the receipt of letters 
of apology for unavoidable absence from the follow- 
ing :—-Mr. J. R. Baxter, Lt.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, 
Major Robin Catmur, Messrs. Brennan DeVine, 
Howard Jones, L. Wynne Lloyd, J. R. Macdonald, 
A. W.N. Pillers, Trevor Spencer and J. H. Wynne. 


A circular letter from Major Church, M.P., with 
regard to the formation of Whitley Councils for the 
scientific staffs in Government services, was read, 
and it was decided, after discussion, that the matter 
should stand over until the Secretary had received 
some reports that he was collecting on the subject 
and was in a position to place some further informa- 
tion at the disposal of the Council. 


On the motion of Mr. G. P. MALE, seconded by 
Mr. Wm. Woops, it was agreed, arising from a letter 
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received from the Royal Sanitary Institute, to appoint 
the Secretary of the Association as a member of the 
Institute. 


GIFTS TO THE ASSOCIATION. 


The Secretary reported the receipt of a letter 
from Mr. J. D. Pottie, of Greenock, conveying to the 
Association the gift of a handsome framed picture 
of the Hackney stallion Mathias, which now occupies 
a place on the wall of the office of the Association 
in London. 


On the motion of Mr. F. L. Goocu, Stamford Baron, 
seconded by Professor J. B. Buxton, Cambridge, 
it was agreed to record the thanks of the Association 
for the gift. 


The Secretary intimated that Mr. James Martin, 
of Wellington, had presented the Association with 
a large number of Veterinary Records and Veterinary 
Journals. 


On the motion of the CHATRMAN it was agreed to 
thank the donor. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by 
Professor Buxton, the Annual Report was received. 


The CHarRMAN said it was a very good report and 
reflected very great credit on the Secretary. 


The Secretary stated that Lieut.-Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank, chairman of the Biological Products 
Committee, had been unable to attend the last two 
meetings owing to ill-health. The Secretary added 
that it remained with the Council to make some 
recommendation as to what the future procedure 
of the Biological Committee should be. 


Professor Buxton moved : “ That it be an instruc- 
tion from the Council that the Biological Committee 
be called together and proceed to carry out the 
instructions of the Council from the previous meet- 
ings.” 

Mr. F. L. Goocu seconded, and this was agreed to. 

Upon the report of the Appointments Committee, 
the Secretary drew attention to a paragraph relating 
to the position of veterinary surgeons in Nyasaland, 
which stated that it was realised that little improve- 
ment could be effected until the pay and conditions 
of service in the Ministry of Agriculture were brought 
up to a better standard. He reported that as the 
result of an interview which members of the Appoint- 
ments Committee had with the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Administrative Committee regarding the 
need for better pay and conditions of service in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, possibly senior posts would 
be introduced in the near future, and that probably 
there might be an increase of pay to the junior ranks. 
That, he said, was the first time they had more or 
less got what they asked for from a Government 
Department. 


The report was approved, the Chairman expressing 
satisfaction at the result of the efforts of the Com- 
mittee. 
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The Secretary stated that the Special Committee 
on Fees, under the Milk and Dairies Acts Amendment 
Act had found it impossible to recommend a scale of 
fees which would be workable and practicable of appli- 
cation to the whole profession. 


After discussion the matter was left in abeyance 
on the motion of Mr. G. P. Mats, seconded by Mr. 
REES. 


On the report of the Committee to revise the 
Articles of Association, Mr. C. O. LANGLEY, the 
Association’s solicitor, explained the difference be- 
tween the cost of the Association being incorporated 
by registration or by Royal Charter, it being the 
intention of the Association to eliminate from its 
title the word “ Limited.” He also stated that the 
Articles of Association had been drawn up in a more 
concise and suitable form. 


It was agreed to recommend that the old Associa- 
tion be wound up, Articles of the new Association 
adopted, and that the incorporation be carried through 
in the usual way. 


A discussion took place regarding the proposal to 
register the new Association under the title “‘ The 
British Veterinary Association.” Strong pleas were 
made not to exclude from the title the word “ Ireland.” 


It was stated that to omit Ireland from the title 
would give offence to Irish members and lose to the 
Association men whose strength and virility had 
been of great value to the Association when it was 
facing adverse fortune. 


Mr. J. McKinna, Huddersfield, moved, and Mr. 
F. L. Goocn seconded that the title remain as formerly, 
with the deletion of the word “ Limited,” and this 
was agreed to. 


The following report of the Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Committee was received and adopted : 


The Committee approved the draft letter containing 
Mr. Hogben’s resolution, which was directed by the 
Council to be sent to all the Borough and County Councils, 
ete. ‘The letter was duly sent on August 19th last, and 
the following replies have been received to date :— 


In support of the Resolution ses 7 
Councils already having Inspection ... 8 
Councils taking no action... 2 
Acknowledgements... 43 


Consideration was continued of the Draft Public Health 
(Meat) Regulations, 1924, circulated by the Ministry of 
Health. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to the Minister 
requesting that in Section 2, paragraph (1) (containing 
the Definitions) the words ‘ Veterinary Officer” or 
“Veterinary Inspector” might be inserted in the fourth 
Definition, after the words ‘* Medical Officer of Health,” 
so that that Definition might read as follows: ** Inspector 
means the Medical Officer of Health, Veterinary Officer 
(or Veterinary Inspector) or any other Officer of a Local 
Authority having under the Acts relating to Public Health, 
or any Local Act, power to inspect and examine meat | 
intended for the food of man.” 


The Minister’s attention was, further, to be drawn to the 
fact that many Local Authorities have appointed Veter- 
inary Surgeons specially for the purpose of carrying out 
duties of inspecting meat and other articles of food in- 
tended for human consumption, and that it would seem 
desirable that these should be specially mentioned in these 
Regulations. 


Lt.-Col. T. Dunlop Young was, with his consent, added 
to the Committee. 


The SecreTARY suggested that it would be well in 
dealing with appointments of the various representa- 
tives to the Committees of the Association, that 
these should come up for election every year. That 
had not always been done in the past, and some 
representatives were not always willing to continue to 
act. He reported that the membership now stood 
at 1,520--the first time in the history of the Associa- 
tion that they had exceeded 1,500. 


Mr. Wm. Woops, Wigan, expressed the thanks of 
the Council to the Committees for the immense 
amount of good work they had done. 


Mr. McKinna moved a special vote of thanks to 
their officers. 


The Secretary said the members of committees 
had done an enormous amount of work of which 
most members of the Association had no idea. Mr. 
Dawes had attended thirty-eight committee meetings, 
apart from Council meetings and apart from his 
many visits to the divisions. That entailed an 
enormous amount of labour, expense, and personal 
.inconvenience. Those gentlemen who had given 
their work and time to the Association deserved the 
thanks of the members, and he was only sorry there 
was not a better means of letting the rank and file 
of the profession know what these enthusiasts were 
doing for the Association. He personally was most 
indebted to these gentlemen for the help they had 
given him. The members of the Editorial Com- 
mittee turned up week by week and waded through 
a large amount of material for the Record—-advertise- 
ments and contributions—in a most unselfish way. 
They were proud of their little journal. The Record 
held a very good place among other weekly journals, 
and in the printing trade it was held up as a pattern 
of what a weekly professional journal should be. 
He expressed indebtedness to the printers, who had 
helped in every possible way to make the Record a 
success. y 


Mr. Goocu suggested that the time was opportune 
for getting a special badge of their own. 


The CuairMan said the matter had been considered 
and estimates obtained. They had a pretty and 
distinctive Scottish badge of tartan and white heather 
this year. 

The report was then adopted and forwarded to 
the Annual General Meeting. 

Professor G. H. Woo.priper, submitting the 
published accounts and balance sheet, said the 
Association was to be congratulated on its financial 
position, which was sound and healthy. 
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Professor Buxton moved the adoption of the 
accounts and balance sheet for submission to the 
annual meeting, and Mr. A. Gorron seconded. 

This was agreed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO OFFICE BEARERS. 


The CuarrMAN proposed that the Council recom- 
mend to the annual general meeting that the President 
of the Association for the ensuing year be Mr. A. 
Gorton, Chief Veterinary Inspector, Edinburgh. 

Dr. Brap.ey seconded, and Mr. Gofton expressed 
his thanks. 

It was further agreed to recommend that the 
Vice-Presidents be Mr. George Howie, senior, Alford ; 
Principal J. F. Craig, Veterinary College of Ireland, 
Dublin; Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Southwark; and Mr. 
J. McKinna, Huddersfield. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE was recommended for 
re-appointment as treasurer. 

It was moved by the CuarRMAN and seconded by 
Mr. Goocu, to recommend that Mr. G. H. Livesey, 
M.R.C.V.S. be re-appointed general secretary. 

Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN moved and Mr. Brac, Hamilton, 
seconded the recommendation for the re-appointment 
of Mr. Wm. Brown, M.R.C.V.S., as assistant secretary, 
and this was agreed to. . 

Mr. Livesey was re-elected Editor of the Record 
on the motion of the CHatRMAN, seconded by Mr. 
G. P. MALE. 

Mr. Livesey, returning thanks, spoke of the difficulty 
of getting good clinical material for their journal,, 
and urged members to use their influence in getting 
such contributions. He also emphasised that it was 
impossible to get personal news unless that were 
supplied from sources outside the office. His appeal 
to members was to send in any little item of personal 
news which interested them “ because,” he said, “ if 
it interests you it will interest others as well and we 
may as well share such news together.” Reports of 

roceedings in the various divisions should be sent 
immediately. If they were to make the Record a 
commercial proposition they must increase its circu- 
lation, and they could only do that by increasing 
their membership, or by selling it to those outside 
the Association. If they were to increase the circu-’ 
lation they could increase the number of advertise- 
ments and thereby get quite a nice revenue. If they 
could obtain another five or six pages of advertise- 
ments they might count upon another £750 income, 
and if they could get 500 members more, they could 
reckon upon an increased income of £2,000 a year. 
He would be very glad to carry on as editor as best 
he could, and he hoped to have the support of the 
profession. 

Mr. J. W. McIntrosu, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, said the position of the Association’s 
finance to-day was really remarkable, in view of the 
difficulties they had had to encounter in recent years. 
He thought the time had come when they should 
consider whether they should not have a paid Editor 
and Secretary. Mr. Livesey had given a very 


great deal of time and work to the affairs of the 
Association. They could not expect any man to 
continue to do as Mr. Livesey had been doing without 
remuneration. He moved that, if the principle 
were approved of, it should be remitted to the Finance 
Committee to consider what remuneration should be 
aid. 
" The CHAIRMAN seconded. The resolution, if carried, 
would be sent forward to the annual general meeting. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CuarrMAN moved that Mr. C. O. Langley, of 
Messrs. Fowler, Langley and Wright, be re-appointed 
the Association’s solicitor. 

Mr. Woops seconded, and the recommendation 
was agreed to. 

The Secretary said Mr. Langley had thrown 
himself heart and soul into work for the interests of 
the veterinary profession. Mr. Langley had agreed 
to contribute a series of articles to the Record on 
Veterinary Jurisprudence and legal matters con- 
nected with the profession. 

It was agreed to recommend the re-election of 
Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield and Wykes, as auditors. 

As the place of Congress next year, Cambridge 
was ultimately favoured; other centres suggested 
being Bournemouth, Eastbourne and Brighton. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Secretary said that among a number of 
resolutions they had received six from different 
divisions urging the re-introduction of the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1914, with a view to the eradication of 
tuberculosis in dairy cattle. 

Mr. G. Howie, Sen., Alford, moved that they 
press for this Order being brought into force again, 
and that this be a recommendation to the annual 
meeting. 

Mr. J. McKinna seconded, and this was agreed to. 

Mr. A. Gorron moved, and Mr. Wm. Brae seconded 
that the revised Articles of Association be received 
and adopted. 

The report of the Veterinary Inspectors and Public 
Health Committee contained a paragraph stating the 
opinion that in view of the prevalence of foot-and- 
mouth disease in recent years and of the existence of 
other infectious and contagious diseases of animals 
it was very necessary that a universal and periodical 
veterinary inspection of public live-stock sales and 
markets should be made permanent throughout the 
country. 

After discussion, the Chairman moved, and Mr. 
Gooch seconded, that the report be accepted and 
adopted with the addendum that the Board of Agri- 
culture’s attention be again drawn to that paragraph. 

Agreed. 

The SEcRETARY intimated having received the 
following resolution from the Western Counties 
Veterinary Association. “ We, the members of the 
Western Counties Veterinary Medical Association 
are of opinion that the time has arrived when veter- 
inary surgeons should be paid adequate fees for 
attendance at dog shows.” 
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It was agreed to recommend the adoption of the 
resolution, with the addendum that it be sent for 
the consideration of all Divisions. 

The Secretary said he had received this further 
resolution from the Western “Counties Division. 
“ The Western Counties strongly resents the appear- 
ance of quack medicine advertisements in the Record 
and urges that their appearance be discontinued.” 

In discussion there was pointed out the difficulty 
of defining what a quack medicine was. It was 
stated that the Editorial Committee had endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to eliminate such advertisements, 
but it was not easy to separate the sheep from the 
goats. Members of the Editorial Committee had 
done their best and felt so hurt by that resolution 
that some of them felt like resigning and leaving 
others to take up the work. 

Mr. MALE moved and Mr. Goocu seconded ** That 
the Editorial Committee, in whom we have every 
confidence, continue to deal with advertisements 
in the usual way.” 

The recommendation was approved. 

It was agreed that Mr. G. Howie, senior, should 
take the chair at the Veterinary Inspectors’ Section. 

Mr. O. V. Gunning, Burton-on-Trent, and Mr. W. 
Jackson Young, Edinburgh, agreed to act as record- 
ing secretaries of the proceedings at the respective 
sections. 

Mr. Woops asked for an explanation of the position 
of life members. 

The Secretary said there were only five life 
members. When, on re-organisation, they took 
over the Record, they felt they could not afford 
to send these members the journal free. There- 
upon they agreed to continue as life members 
at a reduced annual’ subscription of one guinea. 
They received their Record and had all the rights 
of ordinary members. 

There was no further business and the meeting 
then closed with a vote of thanks to the President. 


VETERINARY INSPECTORS’ SECTION. 

A meeting of the Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of 
the Association was held in Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, on the afternoon of Thursday, September 11th, 
Mr. G. A. Banham, Cambridge, presiding. Many 
matters relating to the welfare of the profession were 
discussed. 

It was agreed that the official report of a sitting 
lasting over two hours should be as follows :— - 

Mr. T. Parker, veterinary inspector, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, moved “ That this meeting of the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Section being of opinion that the time has 
now arrived when the Public Health Acts, as they 
apply in England and Wales, should be so amended 
as to give the veterinary inspector, as such, all the 
powers for the purposes of meat and food inspection 
at present possessed by the medical officer of health 
and inspector of nuisances, resolves that the National 
Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland take immediate steps with a view of bringing 
about such a reform.” 


Mr. A. Gorton, chief veterinary inspector, Edin- 
burgh, seconded. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

To obviate delay in receiving from Town Council 
and County Council clerks official communications 
from the Ministry of Agriculture, Mr. Gofton moved 
that the association press the Ministry of Agriculture 
to send out to veterinary inspectors of local authorities 
simultaneously with their issue to clerks of local 
authorities, copies of all orders issued by them under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts and copies of circular 
letters referable to these. 

Mr. H. Brea, county veterinary inspector, Hamilton, 
seconded, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. E. J. BuRNpRED, veterinary inspector, Black- 
burn, moved “ That in future, notice of the forth- 
coming annual congress of the Association should 
be sent to each local authority in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a recommendation that their veterinary 
inspectors be sent as delegates to the congress. 

The resolution was ultimately withdrawn. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest ia 
these columns 


Diary of Events. 


Nov. 6th—Central Division Annual Dinner at the 
Trocadero. 


We all join in offering our congratulations to our 
President on the publication of the following announce- 
ment :- “* The Scottish Board of Health have appoint- 
ed Mr. A. Gofton, F.R.C.V.S., Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Edinburgh, to be a member of the Con- 
sultative Council on Medical and Allied Services.” 
There is no one more fitted to hold this post than Mr. 
Gofton, and his appointment will give great satis- 
faction to the veterinary profession. 

* * 


Mr. Roger Parkinson Holmes, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., 
Assistant Inspector to the City of Birmingham 
Veterinary Department, has been appointed Chief 
Veterinary Inspector to the Corporation of Bolton. 
This creates a vacancy in the Birmingham Veterinary 
Department, which is advertised in to-day’s issue. 

* * * 

Mr. J. Donaldson Pottie has now returned from 
his visit to the United States, where, we understand, 
he has spent a very pleasant holiday, and has received 
a warm welcome from American veterinary surgeons. 

* * * 

Now is an excellent opportunity, with the General 
Election so close at hand, for every member to endeav- 
our to obtain from each parliamentary candidate in 
his division a promise that, if elected, he will use 
his vote and influence to promote legislation for the 
purpose of dealing promptly with the scourge of 
tuberculosis in animals. Let the candidates and 
the meetings which they address see that we take a 
real interest in this matter, and intend to get some- 
thing done. 
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On another page we review Sir F. Smith’s History 
of Veterinary Literature. We here extract the 
following passage from the preface, as we are sure 
it will be of especial interest to many of our readers :—- 
“ The rich collection of eighteenth century veterinary 
works in the library of the Royal Veterinary College 
has been freely placed at my service by Professor 
Sir John M’Fadyean, B.Sc., LL.D., to whom I offer 
my sincere thanks. The library of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons has been of great value, and 
my thanks are due to the Council and to Mr. F. 
Bullock, the Librarian, for the facilities afforded for 
research. To Mr. Bullock I am further indebted 
for reading the sheets and for much helpful criticism.” 


New Funds for Agricultural Education and Research. 


The Government has decided, says the current 
number of the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, to provide a further sum of £500,000 
for agricultural education and research in addition to 
the funds already available for that general object, 
amounting to £1,000,000, under the Corn Production 
Acts (Repeal) Act, 1921, and about £400,000 per 
annum from other Government funds. It has been 
arranged that this new money will be paid over to 
the Development Fund by the Treasury as required, 
and that it may be looked upon as provided for use 
during the next five years. No definite allocation 
as between Scotland on the one side and England 
and Wales on the other has been made. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is framing 
proposals for the following schemes to be assisted 
from this new money :—(a) Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Research—work already in progress; (b) Economic 
Research--scheme for testing new systems of farm 
management and for strengthening the staff of the 
Institute of Agricultural Economics at Oxford ; 
(c) Marketing Investigations—-work of Marketing 
Commigsioner and six Marketing Officers already 
appointed ; (d) Veterinary Education and Research ; 
(e) Agricultural Advisory Scheme—-to complete the 
existing advisory scheme by the appointment of 
additional scientific officers, and for a scheme to pro- 
vide milk analysts at each of the agricultural colleges ; 
(f) Soil Surveys—to provide for the extension of soil 
surveys which have hitherto been started only in 
certain particular areas; (g) Additional Research 
Grants—to meet the cost of further developments 
at existing Research Institutes (increases of staff, etc.) 
beyond those hitherto contemplated; (h) Vegetable 
Testing; (i) National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany-to develop further the Institute's operations, 
particularly in regard to variety trials of field crops. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


OBITUARY. 


GitLaRD, R. G., 3 Cowley Place, Oxford. Graduated 
London, December 19th, 1895. Died 8th Sep- 
tember, 1924. 


Export or Horsss. 

In reply to Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, who asked, in the 
Commons recently, whether his attention had been called 
to the present conditions relating to the export of horses 
for slaughter, and whether he proposed to take any steps 
in the matter, Mr. Buxton, Minister of Agriculture, said :— 
I have carefully inquired, both officially and privately, 
into the conditions relating to the export of horses. No 
worn-out horses are allowed to be exported from this 
country. All horses exported to the Continent are sub- 
jected to a uniformly rigid veterinary examination im- 
mediately before shipment. Officers of the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ack- 
nowledge that the standard of fitness imposed by the 
Ministry’s port inspectors is a very high one, and that no 
horse which is unfit to travel and to work without suffering 
is passed for export. 

Mr. H. M. Samuel (Farnham, U.): Can the right hon. 
gentleman assure the public that the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has stated that it is satisfied 
that no cruelty exists ? Mr. Buxton: They are not able 
to state what happens abroad, but the only practical 
method for us to adopt is to set a very high standard in 
regard tothe horses exported. Our standard is exceedingly 
high. Mr. Samuel: Is the society satisfied that every 
precaution is taken on this side to see that no cruelty 
arises ? Mr. Buxton: Yes, decidedly. Answering further 
questions, Mr. Buxton said that if any higher standard 
could be set for horses exported than the one at present 
adopted, it ought to be very carefully considered. Mr. 
W. Thorne (Plaistow, Lab.): Do emigrants receive the 
same humane treatment ? (Laughter.) 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following: 
Communications from Messrs. P. Gregory and H. Taylor. 
Report of the Eastern Counties Division Great Yarmouth 

Meeting, from W. Shipley, Hon. Secretary. 


SERUM LABORATORY, 


ANTWERP. 
(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero~Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 


Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem- 
per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 

We only supply to Veterinarians. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 


39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 
ANTWERP. 


Telegrams: “ LABOSERUM, ANTWERP.” 
Kational Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Limited. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s Inn Square, London W.C.1. 

Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 


the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 G Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


